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CARLYLE'S HINTS TO THEOLOGY. 109 
not to our eyes only, but to our hearts, as in our fegllow-man ?”’* 
If Carlyle does not very often refer to this thougbf, he carries it 
with him continually, it is seen in the pame D rea which he 
gives to the hero of his first great w “Sarfor Resartus.” It 
is this conviction that there is sg@hething divine in every man 
which gives Carlyle his inextinguistfable hopé forthe future. ‘The 
Golden Age, MICA a blind ar rhitherto placed in the 
Past, is Before us.” He be that thè ‘Kingdom of Heavén° 
will surely come, though he,gften thinks it isa long way off îhe 
coming of Dic Kingdom of Heaven is'usually for him “that /ar-0ff 
$ 











divine event.’ sl 
Here we may very @asily see oné of Carlyle’ s litatiofis, —and 
perhaps his most DI us 7 does not giv sufffpient weight 
to the truth Lia Kingdon of Heaven j y among us. 
His faith, great\as it is is not gf always strong/enguph to lift him en- 
tirely PL : 
Tre weariness, ili and the £et 
where men gìt andhear eacl other groan.” 
- più da not always overco The world in which he 
li fi sd ies and forrowsan ar He was not alwaysable 
i W > sufficient weight to hisown ciple that if God isat all, 
n all. o 
\ But if it be true 35 ai that the) spiritual life is its 









i of its owg triumph. thought akin to this leads Paul 
i tk together for good.” And though 


past, so thou wilt transmit it to the whole Future.” 
just his way of expressing the optimism of Emerson 
“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 

JOHN SHARP. 
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DANTE AND MEDIEVAL THOUGHT. 
III.—THE POLITICS OF DANTE. 


HE Politics of Dante, to which in this lecture I shall confine 
myself,are governed by the principle that the free operation 
of reason in the citizen cannot create the best form of the state. 
To Dante it seemed almost a truism that anarchy and faction can 
be suppressed, and the highest good of man secured, only by the 
subjection of the whole world to the enlightened and unselfish 
rule of a single monarch. The first proposition, therefore, which 
he seeks to establish in the De Monarchia is, that, whatever be 
the subordinate organs of society, there must be ‘“a Prince who is 
over all men in time, or in those things which are measured by 
time.” This at once gives his conception of the State and pre- 
scribes its limits. There must be a single Ruler over the whole 
‘human race, and his jurisdiction must not extend beyond the 
concerns of the present life and the temporal welfare of man, 
while all spiritual interests must be committed to the guidance of 
the Pope as the divinely appointed head of the Church. In seek- 
ing to establish this thesis, Dante gravely advances arguments 
which we can hardly read without a smile ; and indeed we should 
find it hard to understand how they could ever have carried con- 
viction to any rational being, were it not apparent that beneath 
the highly artificial form of his reasons there glowed a strong 
enthusiasm for humanity, a keen perception of the evils of his 
time, and a permanent substratum of truth. 

To show that there ought to be a single Ruler Dante appeals 
in regular Scholastic fashion to ‘the Philsopher," i.e., to Aris- 
totle. In the Poktics of Aristotle it is pointed out that ‘ wherc a 
number of things are arranged to attain an end, it is fitting that 
one of them should regulate or govern the others, and that the 
others should submit.” Therefore, argues Dante, we have the 
support of Aristotle for our contention that all mankind should be 
subject to a single Ruler. It need hardly be said that Aristotle 
never contemplated for a moment the possibility of a world-wide 
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empire. In the passage to which Dante refers what he is seek- 
ing to show is that nature intended the Barbarian to be a slave, 
the Greek to be master. We have here therefore a good instance 
of the uncritical way in which the medieval thinker read and ap- 
pealed to the authority of Aristotle, as he read and appealed to 
the authority of scripture. But, even supposing Aristotle had 
meant to argue from the analogy of the rule of the soul over the 
body, and of the reason over the appetites, to the rule of the 
Monarch over all men, we should now say at once that such an 
analogy proves nothing. The Greek thinker, feeling his way to 
an adequate conception of the state, tried to assimilate the body 
politic to a work of art, in which a given material is formed by 
the shaping intelligence of the artist, and the analogy prepared 
the way for a deeper comprehension of society, but manifestly no 
valid inference can be drawn in this way in regard to the form 
which a perfect state ought to assume. Some of Dante’s other 
proofs are even more external and superficial. What shall we 
say of a writer who argues that, as the whole movement of the 
heavens is regulated by one God, the whole human race should 
be under control of one Ruler ? We feel how far we have travell- 
ed from this “ high priori road” of superficial analogy. So, 
when we are asked to admit that the Empire is the only perfect 
form of social order, because man being made in the image of God, 
and God being one and the human race one, there must be one 
Ruler, we simply answer that the unity or solidarity of the race 
does not involve its subjection to a single Monarch, unless it can 
be shown that in that way the unity of the race is best realized. 

Passing from this outer framework of Dante's thought, let us 
see what is the kernel of his political doctrine. The true life of 
man, he maintains, consists in the exercise of his rational 
powers, i.e., in the comprehension of the highest principles and 
their realization in the lives of men. Now this end cannot be 
attained unless the social order is fitted to secure peace and tran- 
quillity.. But how can there be peace without submission to a 
supreme authority? The individual man is at war with himself 
when the passions are not subject to the authority of reason ; the 
family is a scene of discord when the authority of the father is set 
at naught; the village community must have its chief, the city its 
podesta, the nation its king. But, if we take the family, the vil- 
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lage, the city, or even the nation as the ultimate unit, we shall 
never have a stable social order. Perpetual strife is inevitable if 
we stop short of an all-comprehensive unity. So long as the ter- 
ritory of one people is limited by that of the other, the selfish 
tendency of men will lead them to grasp at unlimited sovereignty. 
Who is to settle the disputes which inevitably arise ? If there is 
no supreme authority to which appeal can.be made, wars and 
| conflicts will be unending, and man will never attain the end of 
his being. Hence we must have one supreme arbiter of national 
disputes, i.e., the Emperor. 

Again, society exists not only in order to preserve peace, but 
to secure justice to all men. Injustice is a violation of the rights 
of individuals, and all such violations proceed from the evil in- 
fluence of the passions, which war against reason. What is 
wanted in the perfect Ruler is that he should be guided by reason, 
and therefore free from all merely personal desires. But where 
shall we find such a Ruler except in a universal monarch? A 
limited monarch will always be subject to the desire for conquest, 
and to other selfish desires which disturb the exercise of even- 
handed justice ; but the Emperor can have no temptation to wars 
of conquest, since the only territorial limit to his dominions is 
the sea, and he can. have no other interest to engage his affec- 
tions but the good of his subjects; hence he is the ideal Ruler, 
whose reason is stimulated by that pure love for others, which is 
the true incentive to justice. 

Lastly, a universal monarchy is best fitted to secure the third 
great end for which society exists, namely, the preservation of 
freedom. True freedom consists in living a noble and rational 
life. It is one of the characteristic marks of man as distinguished 
from the animals that he can control his desires by reason, in- 
stead of being controlled by them. Such a rational freedom is 
the greatest gift of God to man; it is the necessary condition of 
all well-being here, and of eternal happiness hereafter. Now, 
freedom in this sense, Dante contends, is best secured under the 
government of a single Emperor, while ‘‘ democracies, oligarchies 
and tyrannies drive mankind into slavery, as is obvious to anyone 
who goes about among them.” The Emperor, seeking only the 
good of his subjects, will prescribe laws which allow men to live 
the life of freemen. Dante distinctly insists that the Emperor 
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must be the servant of all, and that the citizens do not exist for 
the good ofthe ruler, but the ruler for the good of the citizens ; 
and it is because a universal monarch can have no temptation to 
seek his own personal good, that the empire seems to him essen- 
tial to the welfare of the world. In thus maintaining the neces- 
sity of a supreme legislative authority, Dante does not mean that 
all legislative power is to be in the hands of the emperor, but 
only that cities, nations and kingdoms should be ‘ governed by a 
rule common to them all, with a view to their peace.” Thus, as 
he thinks, harmony will be secured between the constituent parts 
of the human race, all moving together with one will. In support 
of these general considerations, Dante appeals to the testimony 
of history. From the fall of man to his own day, he contends, 
the world has never enjoyed tranquillity except during the rule of 
the ‘ divine Augustus.” ‘How the world has fared since that 
‘seamless robe’ has been rent by the talons of ambition, we 
may read in books: would that we might not see it with our 
eyes! Oh, race of mankind! what storms must toss thee, what 
losses must thou endure, what shipwrecks must buffet thee, as 
long as thou, a beast of many heads, strivest after contrary things. 
Thou art sick in both thy faculties of reason; thou art sick in 
thine affections. . . . . Not even the sweetness of divine 
persuasion charms thy affections, when it breathes into thee 
through the music of the Holy Ghost : ‘Behold, how good and 
how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.’ ”’ 
Having thus sought to prove that the only cure for the miser- 
able political condition of man lies in a return to universal mon- 
archy, Dante’s next step is tv shew that this monarchy must be 
Roman. There was a time, he says, in which he himself ascribed 
the supremacy of Rome merely to its superiority in arms, but 
deeper reflection convinced him that its success was due to the 
guidance of divine providence. He does not hestitate to apply to 
Caesar the words which he regards as originally spoken of Christ: 
‘‘ Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth stand up, and the rulers take council to- 
gether against the Lord and against his anointed.” But he will 
do what in him lies to ‘break their bonds asunder and cast away 
their yoke,”” and therefore he will show that both reason and re- 
velation unite in establishing the sacred mission of Rome. 
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The right of the Roman people to universal empire is proved, 
in the first place, by the noble ancestry of their founder, Aeneas, 
“ Our divine poet, Virgil, and Livy both testify, that in his veins 
flowed the best blood from every part of the world.” Secondly, 
the Roman Empire was helped to its perfection by miracles, 
which are an attestation of the will ofGod. Thirdly, the Roman 
Empire was based upon right; for, neglecting their own interest, 
the Romans sought to promote universal peace and liberty. 
Their government, as Cicero says, ‘might have been called, not 
so much empire, as a protectorate of the whole world.” The 
same spirit animated the individual Roman citizen. ‘ Shall we 
not say that they intended the common good, who by hard toil, by 
poverty, by exile, by bereavement of their children, by loss of 
limb, by sacrifice of their lives, endeavored to build up the com- 
mon weal ?’” It is thus obvious that the Roman people assumed 
by right the dignity of the empire. 

That the Roman people attained to universal dominion by the 
will of God is shown by their success, ‘that people which con- 
quered when all were striving hard for the empire of the world 
conquered by the will of God.” The Assyrians, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Greeks, all strove for the prize but failed ; the Roman peo- 
ple succeeded, as St. Luke testifies when he tells us that ‘ there 
went out a decree from Caesar Augustus that all the world should 
be taxed.” 

But not only is the claim to empire of the Roman people 
proved by their right and their providential success, but it may 
be established by arguments drawn from scripture. For, if the 
Roman Empire did not exist by right, Christ in being born under 
it sanctioned what was unjust ; nor can the sin of Adam have been 
punished in Christ, for Christ would not have suffered a just pun- 
ishment, if he had not been condemned to death by a duly ap- 
pointed judge. 

So strongly was Dante convinced of the necessity of the 
Roman Empire to the well-being of the race, that he has with 
difficulty suppressed his indignation against those who counten- 
ance the unrighteous interference of the Church with secular con- 
cerns, and towards the close of the second part of his treatise it 
bursts forth in fiery invective. ‘It is those who profess to be 
zealous for the faith of Christ who have chiefly ‘ raged together’ 
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and ‘imagined a vain thing’ against the Roman Empire ; men 
who have no compassion on the poor of Christ, whom they not 
only defraud as to the revenues of the Church, but the very patri- 
monies of the Church are daily seized upon ; and the Church is 
made poor, while, making a show of justice, they yet refuse to al- 
low the minister of justice [i.e.; the Emperor] to fulfil his office.” 
And again : ‘ Let those who pretend to be sons of the Church 
cease to insult the Roman Empire, when they see that Christ, 
the bridegroom of the Church, sanctioned the Roman Empire at 
the beginning and at the end of his warfare on earth.” After 
this outburst he goes on more calmly to examining the claims 
urged by its supporters in favor of the temporal power of the 
Church, and to give his reasons for stripping it of all its 
usurped authority. 

For those who deny that the authority of the state comes di- 
rectly from God mainly from zeal for the power of the Church, 
Dante has a certain respect, and he will therefore endeavor to 
‘show that their view is untenable. One of the arguments upon 
which they rely is that as the sun and the moon typify the Church 
and the Empire respectively, it is plain that the Empire receives 
. its authority from the Church, just as the mcon receives its light 
from the sun. But, not to mention other objections, the analogy 
proves the very opposite ; for though the moon receives light from 
the sun, both were directly created by God, which shows that the 
Empire, no less than the Church receives its authority directly from 
God, while yet the Church ought to shed its gracious influence 
upon the Empire. Other arguments from scripture are similarly 
disposed of by a ‘‘ Distinguo,”* but the whole method of reasoning 
is so foreign to our ways of thinking that we may pass them over 
as irrelevant. By such a method anything may be proved or dis- 
proved, the whole process being what Carlyle would call ‘endless 
vortices of froth-logic.” 

The main argument relied upon by the champions of the 
Church is that based upon the Donation of Constantine. Dante’s 
reply is that Constantine could not alienate the dignity of the 
Empire without destroying its essential function, and therefore 
destroying the source of his own authority.  Moreover, the argu- 
ment proves too much, for if one emperor may alienate part of 
the jurisdiction of the empire, why should not his successors 
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alienate the whole of it ? And finally, it is contrary to the very 
idea of the Church to receive temporal power from anyone, for 
the Church is expressly forbidden to possess gold and silver. 
Another argument for the temporal power of the Church is that 
Pope Hadrian bestowed the imperial dignity upon Charles the 
Great, and hence all his successors owe this dignity to the Church. 
But the Pope could not confer a dignity which was not his to be- 
stow. Besides, the same line of reasoning weuld prove that the 
Church receivcs its authority from the Empire, since the Em- 
peror Otto deposed Benedict and restored Leo. 

Let us now see the positive reasons for maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the Empire and the Church. It is manifest that the 
Empire did not derive its authority from the Church, for the 
simple reason that it possessed authority before the Church ex- 
isted. Nor can the Church have any power to grant authority in 
secular matters, since Christ expressly affirms that His King- 
dom is not of this world. And if we consider the ends for which 
the Empire and the Church exist, it is plain that each has its own 
independent jurisdiction, and draws its authority directly from 
God. Man alone of all created beings has atwo-fold nature, and, 
corresponding to these, there are two distinct ends, the happiness 
of the present life which consists in the exercise of his natural 
power, and the blessedness of life eternal. The former end he may . 
attain by the use of his reason, the latter can be secured only by 
transcending reason and exercising the theological virtues of 
faith, hope and love. Hence man has need of two guides for his 
life : the Supreme Pontift, to lead him to eternal life, in accord- 
ance with revelation, and the Emperor, to guide him to happiness 
in this world, in accordance with the teaching of philosophy. 
Both powers are directly ordained of God. ‘ Yet we must not 
deny that in certain matters the Roman Prince is subject to the 
Roman Pontiff. For that happiness which is subject to mortality, 
in a sense is ordered with a view to the happiness which shall not 
taste of death. Let therefore Caesar be reverent to Peter, as the 
first born son should be reverent to his father, that he may be il- 
luminated with the light of his father’s grace, and so may be 
stronger to lighten the world over which he has been placed by 
Him alone who is the ruler of all things spiritual as well as tem- 
poral.”’ The Empire, in a word, is paramount in its own sphere, 
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but it ought to be the protector of the Church, and to receive 
with all humility the tcaching of the Church in all spiritual mat- 
ters. Thus neither can come into collision with the other, while 
the temporal and eternal happiness of mankind will be effectually 
secured. 

I have thought it well to give such a statement of Dante’s 
De Monarchia as should convey some idea of its form as well as 
of its content. The form is purely medieval and scholastic, and 
is totally inadequate to express what Dante had in his mind. 
For, beneath all this barren display of school logic, there burned 
an almost fierce fervour of patriotism, or rather cosmqpolitanism, 
which it would be unfair to overlook and impossible to overesti- 
mate. What Dante longed for was that Astrea should return, 
bringing with her the reign of peace, justice and freedom ; and 
the separation of the Empire and the Church seemed to him the 
only means by which that consummation could be attained. How 
impossible and even undesirable was such a return to this ideal 
of the past, a mere glance at the course of Italian history is suffi- 
cient to show. 

The politics of Italy was determined for centuries, as Mr. 
Symonds points out, by the failure of the Lombards to conquer 
the whole peninsula. Venice, Ravenna and the five cities of 
Romagna called Pentapolis were left by Alboin, their leader, in 
the hands of the Greek emperors. Rome remained independent. 
In Southern Italy they failed to get possession of Bari, Amalfi 
and Naples. Thus Italy at a very early period was divided into 
distinct political units, which were never fused into one till our 
own day. Now this fact had the closest connexion with the re- 
lations of the Church and the Empire. It was only after the 
tenth century that the Popes exercised a direct influence upon 
the political development of Italy. Purified by the efforts of 
Henry III, the Church came to the consciousness of its power, 
and by the mouti: of Gregory VII advanced the claim to domin- 
ion ‘‘over all creatures.'”” Thus began that conflict between the 
Church and the Empire, which ultimately proved fatal to the lat- 
ter. Meantime the cities of Upper Italy were quietly laying the 
foundations of their independence ; and when Frederick I asserted 
his claim to dominion over the whole of Italy, they were able, by 
the aid of the Pope, to extort a recognition of their freedom. 
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And as the power of the Communes grew, so the people gradually 
gained an ascendancy over the nobles. In the contlicts of Em- 
peror and Pope the Communes of Northern Italy naturally allied 
themselves with the Pope, in order to preserve their political in- 
dependence. The triumph of the papacy, however, only prepared 
the way for their subjection to Tyrants, who often presented 
themselves in the guise of demagogues. The loss of freedom in 
the Italian cities was due chiefly to their want of cohesion ; to 
hereditary feuds, faction and bad government ; and to the imper- 
fect fusion of the noble families with the burghers. In Dante’s 
day the elements of discord and disruption were in full activity, 
and we can therefore understand how he should have sought for an 
escape from the evils, which he not only witnessed, but of which 
he was the victim, in a return to the Empire. His ideal was not 
new : it was the form which the consciousness of the unity of the 
race, first distinctly enunciated by Christianity, naturally as- 
sumed under historical conditions. The conception of the sep- 
arate jurisdiction of Emperor and Pope had struck root as early 
as the fifth century, and it never ceased to haunt the medieval 
mind. But, in the beginning of the thirteenth century forces 
were at work which were destined to intensify these divisions 
and destroy the ideal bond of unity which had held them to- 
gether. The distinct formation of independent nationalities, the 
growth of modern languages and literatures, and the rise of a 
third estate antagonistic to the nobility, all led to a new concep- 
tion of society. The cosmopolitan spirit of the knight was unin- 
telligible to the plain burgher, and we are not surprised to find 
the chivalrous lays of the time full of laments for the glory of a 
vanished past. In the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
old ideal of a single race, ruled by one Emperor and one Pope, 
had lost its fascination, and on its rvins the new ideal of nation- 
ality was rising into view. In the faction-ridden communes of 
Northern Italy this new ideal seemed a mere dream, and we can- 
not be surprised that Dante should turn back to the ideal of the 
past. 

The remedy of Dante for the evils of his time, as it need 
hardly be said, was based upon a false conception of the past and 
a defective foresight of the future. Not only is the universal 
Roman Empire a mere ‘magni nominis umbra,” but it involves a 
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false conception of true relation of the individual to society. The 
highest torm of the state, as we now see, is inseparable from 
nationality. No ruler is so wiée as the whole people. Dante’s 
idea of an Emperor who should be the embodiment of pure rea- 
son is contradicted by all that we know of the rule of an absolute 
monarch. But, even if such a monarch could be found, a univer- 
sal empire has the fundamental defect, that it shuts out the citi- 
zen from the education which comes from personal participation 
in the government of the state. The end of the state is not 
simply to secure the prosperity of the people, but to develop the 
spiritual powers of every citizen, and in this development, as it 
seems to me, training in citizenship is a necessary factor. Dante 
did not see that even the discord and faction of his day were the 
confused expressiun of the struggle towards self-government. No 
doubt the selfishness of Guelf. and Ghibelline, of Bianchi and 
Neri, was destroying the freedom of the Communes, and Italy had 
to pay dearly for its want of union and patriotism ; but it is none 
the less true that the inextinguishable desire for political freedom 
was behind it all. The political problem which the Middle Ages 
were trying to solve, was to unite the free spirit of the Germanic 
‘ people with that reverence for law which was the great heritage 
bequeathed to the race by the Roman people ; just as its ethcial 
problem was to combine the spirit of Christianity with that de- 
sire for intellectual freedom and clearness which had come from 
Greece. And just as the latter problem can be solved only by in- 
sisting, not merely upon the right, but upon the duty of freedom 
in speculation, involving the freedom to tall into error; so the 
former problem can be solved only by the independence of the 
citizen, even when that independence is accompanied by the evils 
of faction and self-seeking. The reason implicit in a ì people will 
assert itself if it is only allowed free play. 

We must not fail to observe, however, that, if Dante would 
sacrifice the independence of the political community, it is because 
only in this way, he believes, can true freedom be found. The 
universal peace which the Empire is to bring back to earth is 
the condition of judgment and freedom ; and by freedom he 
means all that goes to the development of the higher powers of 
man. Though Dante cannot rid himself of the idea that the 
contemplative is higher than the practical life; yet, having made 
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this concession, he practically says that the only life worth living 
is that of the active citizen, who is at the same time interested in 
all the things of the mind. Tie production of wealth he does 
not regard as unspiritual, but only the selfish accumulation or 
expenditure of wealth ; and his ideal embraces all the arts by. 
which man is lifted above sense. We do not find in him, as in 
Plato, a reluctant renunciation of art as an ‘“‘imitation’’ of the sen- 
sible : he views it as a medium, through which the highest truth 
may be conveyed. This is manifest from the delight which he 
felt in music, from the value he attaches to architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting, as well as the interest he shows in even the 
form of poetry. The full development of all the powers of the 
mind is his ideal of a worthy human life. So long as this end was 
attained it seemed to him a small matter that men should receive 
their laws and institutions from a supreme authority; nay, this 
end, as he thought, could in no other way be attained. In this 
as in all else Dante is the exponent of all that is best in medieval 
thought. Greece had bequeathed to Christendom nof only the de- 
sire and the means of intellectual culture, but it had also 
handed in its special gift of art, mainly through the medium of 
Roman art. It is well to remember, as Mr. Bosanquet points 
out, when we speak of the “‘ Dark Ages,” that the period from the 
fifth to the fifteenth centuries was the great building age of the 
world ; nor must we forget that the Church was the great patron 
of sculpture and painting; and that in Dante the two streams of 
chivalric and religious poetry were united, as Giotto his contem- 
porary combines close and accurate study of nature with rever- 
ence for sacred themes. The modern world has gone far beyond 
the medieval conception of the state and the church, but the pro- 
blem of combining culture with intellectual and political freedom 
is very far from being solved. 

There is another thing which we should do well to bear in 
mind. Dante's ideal of a universal empire was no doubt a dream, 
but it was one of those inspired dreams of a great mind which 
are unconsciously prophetic. For, though there cannot be a uni- 
versal emperor, there ought to be, and we trust will yet be, a 
universal people. Dante failed to estimate the importance of 
nationality as the necessary step to a wider unity, for nationality 
has been the great political educator of the race. Yet he was not 
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wrong in regarding national hate as of the same essence as fac- 
tion. The highest progress of the race demands, not a ‘ spirit 
of watchful jealousy ”’ between nations, but a spirit of active co- 
operation in all that concerns the well-being of man. No doubt 
we are very far from the realization of universal peace, justice 
and freedom, but at least the progress of the mechanical arts, of — 
political science and of philosophy are bringing us apparently 
nearer to it. If we take Dante’s lesson to heart, we shall at least 
be led to admit that selfishness in a nation is as indefensible as 
selfishness in an individual. Like all men who fix their eyes on 
the Eternal, Dante was so enamoured of the ideal that he sought 
to anticipate at a stroke the sluw progress of the ages. As Plato 
could only conceive of the perfect state as an idealized Sparta, in 
which the distinction of ‘‘ mine ” and ‘‘thine” was abolished by 
the negation of individual property and even of the family; as 
Goethe, in his passion for universal culture undervalued the prin- 
ciple of nationality, partly confusing it with that spurious but ag- 
gressive form of it which is almost indistinguishable from hatred 
of all other nations; and as Carlyle, in his desire to put the hero 
at the head of the state, seemed to forget that a hero can in our 
day only be found by a people politically free ; so Dante, in the 
excess of his idealism, would bring about at once the golden age 
of the world. In one way these masters of thought were wrong, 
but in their protest against the narrow and mean ideals of their 
age, as in the large and liberal spirit by which they were animated, 
they put to shame our indifference and our enslavement to petty 
interests; and we read them ill if we forget the essential nobility 
of their aims in a perception of the inadequacy of the means by 
which they sought to attain them. 

Of Dante’s conception of the Church mucb the same has to 
be said as of his conception of the Empire. Like all medieval 
thinkers he cannot see how the spiritual interests of men can be 
kept secure without a supreme authority to decide in matters of 
faith. Freedom of thought in religious matters naturally seemed 
a contradiction to one who conceived of the Church as the guar- 
dian of a body of doctrine which had received its final statement. 
The free operation of the intellect, as he thought, can only mean 
freedom to fall into error. To us, on the contrary, it seems 
manifest that, just as there can be no perfect form of society 
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which is not based upon the free consent of the whole people, so 
there can be no system of religious truth which is not the pro- 
duct of the unbiassed reason. On this point there should be no 
need to insist : the duty of private judgment is the watch-word 
of the modern world, and no Protestant can be faithless to it 
without abandoning the central principle of the Reformation. 
What perhaps requires to be emphasized rather is, that when we 
have denied the medieval separation of Church and State, re- 
ligious and secular, we can no longer regard any ecclesiastical or- 
ganization as more than one of the organs by which the Christian 
principle of universal brotherhood is sought to be realized. The 
true invisible church is therefore co-extensive with all the means 
by which men are bound more closely together and helped to be- 
come ‘the Lord’s free men.” On the other hand whatever tends 
to produce rancour and uncharitableness, and to hinder the spread 
of intellectual and spritual freedom, is the World, even when it 
claims to be the Church. Dante no doubt would have rejected 
this view, yet, in so far as the Church was for him the symbol of 
the self-sacrificing life, it dominates his whole mind ; and it is for 
this reason that he exhibits a divine contempt for the simoniac 
popes, and paints with such force and svympathy the devotion of 
a St. Bernard or a St. Francis. 
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